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sections by the elaborate terracing of hillsides, which are thus adapted to the growing of rice, cotton, and other products.

The flora of China is both rich and varied, with a gradual transition from the Manchu-rian types in the north to those of tropical India in the south. Although extensive forests are rare, except in the outlying districts of Southeastern Tibet. Mongolia, and Man- | churia, plants of the arborescent orders are | numerous. Of these the bamboo is of prime; importance on account of its wide range of usefulness in the everyday life of the Chinese. Nearly every variety of fruit of the temperate zone is cultivated, as well as many subtrop-

bechede-mer, cuttlefish, and jellyfish are important food items.

The mineral wealth of China is fabulous. The coal fields are enormous, and have hardly been touched; a far greater amount of iron ore remains in the earth than has been extracted during all the centuries; and copper, lead, tin, antimony, zinc, mercury, gold, and silver exist in many places and in varying amounts.

Among non-metallic deposits are kaolin, which forms the basis of the pottery industry, and petroleum and natural gas. To the present time, poor means of transport and communication, antiquated methods of min-
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ical varieties. The mulberry tree is grown extensively in the interests of silkwoim culture. The country abounds in flowering shrubs and beautiful plants, among them the azalea, camellia, gardenia, peony, orchid, chrysanthemum, and rhododendron.

Among the Chinese, fish ranks with rice as a food staple, and fishing constitutes one of their principal occupations. Little has been done, however, toward developing this industry, so that many of the methods in use today have been employed from the earliest times. The common edible fish are the perch, mackerel, sturgeon, goby, pomfret, eel, gudgeon, shad, sole, mullet, flounder, herring, carp, bream, and varieties of shellfish. Besides the usual sea products, sharks' fins,

ing, and the restriction of the mining regula-| tions have prevented the development of all but a small part of China's mineral resources. These obstacles, however, are gradually being removed. The republican government has drafted new mining regulations, railroad construction is being extended, and foreign capital and foreign machinery are being applied. Salt is a government monopoly, and its importation from foreign countries is forbidden. The mineral is obtained by the evaporation of sea water along the coast, from a salt lake in Shan-si, and from salt wells in Sze-chuen and Vim-nan. The Chinese are primarily an agricultural people, cultivation of the soil taking first place among the divisions of labor, and the fanner ranking after